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THE ALPHABET. 



Language is the image of the human mind, the net 
result of human culture : if it is Babel, it is because 
men have abandoned themselves to chance, and lost sight 
of the principles by which language was constructed. 
But these principles are inherent in their nature, and 
men cannot lose their nature. All men, however diverse 
they may become by conflicting passions and interests, 
have yet the same reason, and the same organs of 
i^eech. All men, however distant in place, are yet 
plunged into a material universe, which makes impres- 
sions of an analogous character, upon great masses. 

Languages therefore have a certain unity. Differing 
superficially more or less, they begin to resemble each 
other, as soon as the observer goes beneath the sur- 
face ; and they unite at the centre into three fundamen- 
tal articulations, symbolizing the three organs of speech 
by which they are severally made, and correlative to three 
obvious categories of nature: — cause, living and mov- 
ing effect, dead or donnant effect. 



In order to understand languages thoroughly, it is ne- 
cessary to begin at the centre, and inquire what language 
is. Articulate language is the peculiarity of man, and 
his distinctive character in the visible creation. Un- 
doubtedly the cries of animals have their meanings, 
and it would be interesting to study these voices of the 
instincts. It might throw light upon the vocalization of 
nations, especially upon the toning of the Chinese, and 
some languages of the Pacific Ocean. But the first and 
worthier object of inquiry is, into articulation, or those 
modifications of voice which are made with conscious- 
ness and intention by man, who, in speaking, brings the 
external universe into relation with the spirit within 
himself; making the one stand for the other, by means 
of a sound which symbolizes both. 

There are three classes of sounds, in consequence of 
the harmony between our organs and the several cate- 
gories, into which nature is divided in our conception. 
On examining languages we find the general fact, that the 
causal, or what appears causal, is not expressed without 
gutturals; what is living and moving not without la- 
bials and Unguals ; what is dead or dormant not without 
dentals. Gutturality, labiality, and dentality, floating in 
the element of euphony, and corresponding to the ideas 
men have of things material and moral, make up lan- 
guage. 

But most objects of thought combine two or more of 
the categories of nature. Hence, these elementary articu- 
lations are often blended in words, even in roots ; and in 
order to our seeing the force of a word, it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of the thing signified, or, what is some- 
times more difficult to attain, a knowledge of that notion 
of the thing, which was held at the timef the word was 



appropriated to it. There may be found apparent ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but there are few real exceptions, 
and these few confirm it, being evidently of anomalous 
character. Apparent exceptions, often, on being rightly 
explained, are found to be triumphant exemplifications of 
the principle in question. 

Each of the three organs can make several articular 
tions, differing in intensity, or in consequence of modifi- 
cations, being more or less assisted by the other organs. 
Out of these primitive and modified sounds, a great 
many combinations, or groups, are composed. Hence the 
apparent infinity of words. But all combinations and 
modifications are reducible to their prototypes or germs, 
which are very limited in number. To inquire into the 
laws which regulate the combinations of sounds, and the 
laws for the apprc^riation of these combinations to the 
expression of thought, is the first and best discipline of 
the senses and mind ; and this is the only learning of 
languages which is worthy of the name. By a more su- 
perficial method, the use of a language, as it is current at 
some particular era, may be attained ; but not that phi- 
logical science which is conservative of its life, and 
furnishes a key to all languages. It i^ owing to the 
want of this general science, that even persons who 
consider themselves educated, are abandoned to the influ- 
ence of a single language ; for the same reason, lan- 
guages, after they have arrived at a certain point, invariap 
bly decay, and in the course of ages lose their primitive 
picturesque character, and elemental force. Languages 
should never decay, but advance in all their characteris- 
tics, with the unfolding mind of a people. Nor would 
they, if scientifically treated. 

On the continfent of Europe philology is still behind 
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other sciences. Only in the last century, it has made a 
start, which is hardly heard of, much less appreciated in 
America. Comparative grammars and polyglott lexi- 
cons are nearly unknown here. Therefore some Ameri- 
cans, of good common sense, looking upon the study of 
languages, as they have seen it carried on in the schools 
and colleges, where they have themselves wasted many 
years, learning nothing but dead vocables^ have declared 
war against language-learning altogether, and contrast- 
ed it with the study of nature : as if language were not 
inseparably interwoven with every science; as if it 
were not the mediator between man and nature ; and as 
if the neglect of it had not the direct and immediate ef- 
fect, of putting to sleep the senses, and quenching intelli- 
gence. 

Ideas, of course, must go before words, but thought, 
which is the analysis and demonstration of ideas, needs 
words in order to fix these demonstrations, as they are suc- 
cessively made in the mind, for stepping stones of its own 
further progress. In what period of life do minds make 
compear at ively so great progress, as in those years when the 
child learns to speak, although it only learns by rote ? Does 
not nature indicate that this is the period for language- 
learning, by the facility of verbal memory which it gives 
to early years ? Is it not obvious that could nature's own 
method be seized, and applied to the acquisition of oth- 
er languages, this enlivening effect might be prolonged 
through all the years of life, preserving that rapidity of 
perception, that disponibility of mind, which gives to the 
acquisitions of childhood the characteristic which is ex- 
pressed by the word intuition ? It is not necessary to 
have minds stereotyped while in their nonage, to effect 
any end whatever, even that of getting money. A gen- 



eral presence of mind to every thing, is the desideratum 
for ail men everywhere, pursuing whatever ends. Noth- 
ing can he gained by that stupidity which treats words 
as counters, making them shackles and dead weights up- 
on thought, instead of a living furtherance of it. The 
superior intelligence of those nations which are poly- 
glottic, and their advance in every department of science, 
should suggest ideas upon this subject. Neither does 
philology flourish alone; for it clears the element in 
which every science is expressed. Such advances as it 
has already made in Europe, where it is far from having 
attained perfection, have already been shown in the im- 
proved methods of presenting mathematical truths, so 
overlaid in the school books with clumsy and false formu- 
las, that one might be tempted to believe it to be the 
object to use language, Talleyraudwise, to hide the 
truth.* 

The philosophers of antiquity had peculiar disqualifi- 
cations for any adequate view of philology, by reason of 
that patriotic narrowness which was cultivated by them 
as a virtue. Yet it is remarkable how near the Platonic 
Socrates came to the true idea of language. Some great 
principles are distinctly recognised in the Cratylus. 
Socrates first makes Hermogenes admit, that names ought 
to correspond to the things named. Secondly, that this 
correspondence must exist between the elementary sounds 
that make up words, and the qualities of that which is 
spoken of. He even discovers that the letter r expresses 
motion, and n internality. In the third place he touches 
upon the organic harmony, by remarking on the motion 
of the tongue in uttering the letter r, and the pl;^e of 
the breath when we say n. And, although one object 
* Note A. 
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of the dialogue is to refute the sophist Cratylus, in his 
assertion that whatever is said is true, he does not fail to 
see that there is a subtle symbolism in articulate sound, 
by means of which the mind of man has made language 
so rich, in those parts which express abstract and moral 
ideas. In the practical pursuit of etymologies he is per- 
plexed, because he has not yet laid his foundation in a 
just appreciation of a root on its three sides. He loses 
himself, as Bopp has done in our day, in considerations 
upon the vowels, though even here he shows his admira- 
ble sense ; for he suggests — what is indeed the truth — 
that the Greek words were probably altered from their first 
forms, for the sake of beauty of sound ; and, what is still 
more remarkable, he suggests that many words and parts 
of words which stood in Greek, apparently isolated, are 
barbarian words. Had he known German or Slar 
vonic, he would hardly have failed to discover a com- 
parative philology; nor would he have discredited the 
truths he certainly did see, with the fanciful etymologies 
that make up so large a part of the Cratylus. The Greek 
is the richest language, next to the Sanscrit, for its gram- 
matical formation, but it is the worst for the study of 
roots. Euphonic laws prevail over the laws of root 
formations, and grammatical formations assimilate words 
of different roots, frequently forming a large number of 
syllables. In this luxuriance of the vegetation of the 
Greek language, the relation of sounds to the organs, as 
well as the correspondence of the organs to things and 
moral ideas, is difficult to be traced. It was reserved 
for men of less genius, belonging to nations whose cre- 
ative reaction upon the raw material of language is less 
than was that of the ancient Greeks, to lay bare the roots 
of etymology, and build a foundation for the science of 
philology, broad enough to support the superstructure. 
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It is well known that there is a limited natural lan^ 
guage for the deaf and dumb, who use other organs to 
express their meaning, than the delicate apparatus 
which is the common gift. The laws which regulate the 
motions of the head, eyes, hands, &c., to point out things, 
and symbolize thought, are the same which presided at 
the formation of spoken language, and are so obvious and 
uniform, that the deaf and dumb, from different parts of 
the world, always understand one another, and all per- 
sons around them learn to use their natural language. 
Can we doubt that the laws which regulate the conibinar 
tions of sounds into words, unfold a more refined and 
expressive natural language which lies at the basis of all 
languages, and forms a large part of each one of them, 
notwithstanding the confusion of tongues ? This natural 
language, which undoubtedly exists, is the object of phil- 
ology, the foundation of which, is a knowledge of the 
elementary sounds, which are also expressed to the eye in 
the writing of different nations. 

The Roman alphabet, with a few additions, is the rep* 
resentation of these sounds to most of the nations of 
Europe. This alphabet was not however the invention 
of the nations whose languages it writes. It was the Phe* 
nician alphabet, which is very good for the Shemitic lan- 
guage it wrote, but was inadequate to the representation 
of the Greek ; and in fact, the Greeks, in the course of 
time, added eight letters to the original sixteen attribu- 
ted to Cadmus. The Russians have still further improved 
on the Greek alphabet, and their characters nearly ap- 
proach the Sanscrit in perfection. 

The written characters which express the elements of 
the Sanscrit language, are called the Devanagari, or di- 
vine writing (writing of the Dives). And it is truly 
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worthy of the name. The Deva nagari is the only 
scheme of writing perfectly adapted to represent to the 
eye the Indo-European tongues. As the most intellec- 
tual and subjective nations necessarily divide sounds with 
proportional delicacy, to express a greater variety of 
meanings, it were to be wished that all the languages of 
the Indo-European nations had been written with charac- 
ters framed and arranged according to the Sanscrit. 
The Roman Alphabet is so inadequate to the Pdish lan- 
guage, that each character has to be repeated, sometimes 
more than once, with points marking variations of sound. 
We also find it inadequate to the French and English 
languages, and supply its deficiencies by combinations, 
as ch, th, &c. It is hardly possible, by combinations of 
Roman letters, to represent the sounds of the Sanscrit, 
so as to be understood. 

Nevertheless here is an attempt at this, with the ar- 
rangement a little altered. The cerebro-linguals are 
sounds to which our alphabets have no characters exact- 
ly correspondent. 

Here we have thirty-three consonant sounds, which 
are expressed in Sanscrit by thirty-three diflferent charac- 
ters. And even in our own language we have several na- 
sal sounds, although we only distinguish, by difference of 
character, the nasal before the labial, from the rest. If 
we listen carefully, we shall hear that n before g sounds 
differently from n before ch ; and n before t or d, differ- 
ently still : king, clinch, flint This difference of the 
nasals is indicated in the scheme, by the letters in the 
parenthesis. 

In Sanscrit there are, beside the thirty-three charac- 
ters for consonants, five characters for vowels : a, i, «, ri 
and /ri, with nine auxiliary marks ; and for diphthongs, 
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two principal and two auxiliary. When the vowels be- 
come nasal, a point is written over them, called the 
anusvara, and the aspiration or sibilus at the end of 
words is marked by two dots, called visarga. 

With this perfect scheme, it would be well to compare 
all other schemes of writing, more or less ingenious. 
But this would be impossible, except by means of an oral 
explanation of the several schemes; and we must omit it 
here, however interesting and important it is ; although 
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it would throw a great deal of light upon our subject in 
various ways. 
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The Romans used at first only nineteen letters ; but 
when V is used as a vowel sound, it is in modern times 
marked u ; and when i is used as a consonant, it is writ- 
ten .;, which makes twenty-one letters. 

The X is also comparatively of later origin ; for the 
Romans anciently wrote cs instead of it. It is conse- 
quently placed on the line. The n is on the line, be- 
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eause in fact it represents, at least, two nasals, the gut- 
tural-nasal and the dental-nasal. 

Some thoughtless grammarians speak of X;, y, z, as 
Roman letters. But they are not so, and are only found 
in proper names, introduced, as large as life, from the 
Greek language. When the sound c was corrupted in 
the modern European languages, by being soflened into a 
sibilant before e and t, k was introduced into the Eng- 
lish and other Germanic languages. The consonant u took 
the form of to. Several modern European languages 
also add the characters z and y. 

We will now proceed to the examination of the Al- 
phabet, as it is exhibited in the Table. 

First. We observe that the vowels are cut off from the 
rest of the Alphabet by two lines. This is because the 
division of vowels and conscmants is most important ; 
the vowels being sounds not peculiar to man, and not ex- 
pressive of his reason. Their interchange is so slight, 
that they may be considered as zero with respect to the 
signification of the roots. They never enter into the 
composition of a genuine root, but have secondary mean- 
ings at best, denoting the grammatical distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, number, gender, comparison, deriva- 
tion, euphonical variations, and dialectic differences. 
Time is naturally denoted by a change of the vowel 
sound, for it is no element of reason. The Greeks said 
for forever, dei; hence aoov and, with the digamma, the 
Latin devum. Vowels cannot strictly be called inorganic 
sounds, for the organs of respiration are used to produce 
them. But they are not produced by the articulating or- 
gans. They can be produced by the wind in trees, on 
the iEolic harp, by all musical instruments, by animals ; 
the cat produces all the vowels, as they are pronounced 
2 
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on the €<niitiBeat of Europe and Ana : — m4eam, or Sort- 
er miau. For t, a, u, are the principal Towels, beng sim- 
ple : t the highest, a the middle, u the lowest. Conso- 
nants, or articulated sounds, are made by oar orgaba, 
which modify the expired air with intention ; the throat, 
the tongue striking the teeth and palate, and the lips, not 
only utter the sounds to the ear, but make them signify 
to the mind. An inarticulate sound is not worthy to sig- 
nify a human thought ; for tboagfat is produced by the 
exertion of the brain, and must consequently be followed 
by an exertion of the organs of i^>eech. Ckmsonants 
are therefore the logical elements, because they are the 
result of reason {logos). 

In the aboye-mentioned alphabet, the liquids /, m, n, r, 
belong respectively to all the columns, and divide the al- 
phabet into two almost symmetrical portions. They are 
somewhat indefinite, being half vowels and half ccmsonaats. 
They express the flowing material of nature, demeni^M- 
tnent, altnus, M expresses meeting, and this meaning is the 
basis of all its other meanings, such as middU^ means, 
measure, amity, multitude, might, mystery. It is also a 
nasal sound expressive of wonder, especially alternating 
with n, the sound of interrogation and surprise, which ex- 
presses want of knowledge. iVis on the line that divides 
the gutturals from the dentals, being sometimes consid- 
ered as one, and sometimes as the other. This modi- 
cation of the nasal with regard to dentals and guttu- 
rals, is shown in the Sanscrit by different signs. Both 
fit and n are oflen used for euphony, without modifying 
the signification, or entering into the composition of the 
pure root. iV is a root letter for in, and for the nose^ and 
what pertains to the nose, in almost all languages. M 
shuts up the mouth and separates the life within from other 
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life ; hence it expresses, ia all languages the me, and 
that which is identified with the me, by the instinctive, 
and at first selfish love ; thus mama in so many languages. 

All the liquids express movement. L expresses sofl and 
secondary movement, it also denotes the linear y length' 
ened sxkd^ne^ R is the symbol of rough and original 
movement, of repetition, trembling, and great vibration ; 
the phenomenon of activity, in contra-distinction to 
the cause of activity, the latter being expressed by the 
guttural. L and r are easily combined with both guttu- 
rals and labials. They are linguals rather than dentals, 
and the / is generally component of the word signifying 
tongue, dingua, lingua. 

The Labials, in the first place, name the lips (labia, 
kibra, lip, lippe, levre, ^c.J and express all that the lips 
signify; that is, physically, the dimension of breadth, 
the superficial, the beginning oi motion, the fleeting phe- 
nomena of life ; and metaphorically, love, lifi, liberty ; 
the free opening, leaving, and similar meanings. 

The gutturals, in the first place, name the guttur, gur- 
gel, gorge, gosier, kehle, gula, collum, and express what 
resembles the throat physically, the dimensions of heighth 
or depth, the capacious, covering, hidden or hiding, the 
angular, the break of a line, connexion; and, in the 
second place, they are symbolical of the internal, essen' 
tial, central, causal ; the key, the unknown, the creative ; 
growing, connecting, action, the cutting into anything, 
the first personal pronoun, and the interrogative. 

Dentals, in the first place, name the teeth, and express 
all that the teeth signify ; the dimension of breadth, the 
dead, stiff, standing, spent, sterile, stupid, dumb, dull, 
dim, dark, tedious. They also change verbs into nouns, 
having made them supine first. They express refuse, and 
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waste, the Jized, tight, what is oUt and dem&nsirahte f 
locality, division, separation ; the numbers 2 and 3 ; the 
second and third personal, and the demonstrative pro- 
noun. The highest and lowest vowels, i and u, heCdtne 
consonants, and are in some languages written j, y and 
to, and, as consonants, they have always the signification 
of gutturals. The dentals, together with the liquids, m 
and n, r, are used, not always as roots, but to express gram- 
matical relations also. Grammar plays on these strings. A 
large number of roots, composed sometimes of two, some- 
times of three classes, are found in all languages, form- 
ing natural words. An interchange of the letters of 
each column among each other does not alter the sig- 
nification of a root. It is this interchange of the letters 
of the columns, together with certain laws of euphony and 
grammar, which individualizes languages from the raw 
material of natural language, represented in the alphabet. 
It stands to reason that it is not indifferent how the alpha- 
bet, or the deva nagari is pronounced. The deva nagari 
cannot be pronounced wrong, for it is evidently arranged 
in the nicest adjustment to the organs. Every alphabet 
also purports to be the synopsis of the elementary sounds 
of a language, and comes arranged according to the 
organs : afler each vowel, in ours, comes a labial, and 
afler each labial, a guttural (or two) ; afler the gutturals 
dentals : and to have overlooked this natural succession, 
was the opening of a series of errors, in the teaching of 
languages, especially of the Latin and those depending 
on it. 

But how are these labi^s, gutturals, &,c. to be pro- 
nounced? Surely the sounds themselves are the most 
appropriate names for the sounds. When words have been 
formed out of particular sounds, because these sounds 
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lymbolize certain meanings, which the word is to express, 
all is thrown into confasion, if the sounds come to be 
mis-pronounced. In the German alphabet, the names of 
the letters, with very few exceptions, are, as they ever 
dfaould be, the sounds of the letters. Every German 
letter stands for one sound, always and every where, and 
to learn the alphabet of the German language, is to learn 
to read all genuine German words. An adult person can 
learn to read the German language in a day, if he can 
pronounce the alphabet: children also learn to read at 
once. The same may be said of all the languages 
of Europe, nay, of the world, except the French and 
English. The very thought of inventing a new phono- 
graphy is in itself a phenomenon, which severely criti- 
cises the corruption of pronunciation, into which the 
French and English languages have f$Jlen. But phono- 
graphy, if it should prevail, would complete the ruin of 
these heterogeneous languages ; cutting them off, forever, 
from their natural basis, and from the great family of 
languages to which they belong, and upon which they 
now hold, to the scientific eye, only by means of the 
written characters, which designate what the words were 
formerly, when they were pronounced fully and correctly. 
What is vulgarly called bad orthography is an attempt at 
j^nography The French and English are especially 
liable to this inelegancy. The Arabic letters, are so 
phonographic, that the writing of the vowel points 
is not deemed necessary, and an Arab of education 
would consider himself insulted, should he receive a letter 
with the vowel points inserted. He would take it as an 
intimation that he could not read ! 

And here it may be in point to remark, that on ac- 
count of the capricious formation of English words, the 
2» 
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spoken language cultivates the minds of the people less 
than we should expect it to do, should we merely con- 
sider the great number of ideas it symbolizes. Thus, 
unless a man who speaks English, learn to read, he ia 
in a state of extreme ignorance ; for the words, as pro- 
nounced, do not symbolize ideas, and of course do not 
stimulate his mind. He must read in order to appreciate 
the difference between know and no ; in order to see any 
angle in knecy any ken in knowledge, any keenness in knife^ 
any getting into things by gnawing. The English 
viciously drop from the spoken language, the gutturals, 
which alike gave the old Anglo-Saxon, and the old Latin 
language their strength. But happily, these gutturals 
are in some measure retained in the written language. 
Hence arises an insuperable objection to that destruction 
of English orthography which the phonographists propose.* 
But the traces that the written English language re- 
tains of its original sounds, though of use, are yet, in com- 
parison with what they might be, of no use; because 
those who have undertaken to treat the English language 
as lexicographers, grammarians, and elocutionists, have 
completely lost sight of the signification of elementary 
sounds ; have treated words as altogether arbitrary signs ; 
have sanctioned corruptions of form, violations of the 
genius of the mother-tongues of which it is composed, 
and allowed the caprice of custom and fashion to take 
the place of nature's law. There is no exception to be 



• This criticism does not mean to hinder the diffusion of phono- 
graphy as a icript ihort hand. It is the best that has appeared. 
The gentlemen that teach it in Boston, also intermingle with their 
teaching, exercises in enunciation of elementary sounds, which 
arc extremely useful. The exercises of the voice and articulating 
organs, ought to constitute a prominent part of discipline in all pri- 
mary schools, and might be connected with the meaning of sounds. 
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made in this criticism on English grammars, except in 
the case of Wallis's, published in Oxford in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. loa. WaliisH, Chram. L Angli, 
Oxon. 1653,64; Hamhurgi; 1671, 74; Londini; 1765. 

For the English language to recover its creative energy, 
its self-purifying power, and become the open-sesame 
to the science of language in general, and to the knowl- 
edge in particular, of the Indo-European family ; it is 
necessary to treat it in a totally different way. Its cor- 
ruptions and anomalies, although they may not be reme- 
died in the written or spoken language, should at least 
be appreciated, and in every instance accurately defined. 

It is not the purpose of the present essay, to write a 
treatise on the English language. But so much confu- 
sion is thrown over the whole subject of philology, by the 
peculiar condition, in which the English language finds 
itself; that these few remarks are thrown out to preclude 
a set of objections that frequently meet the writer on the 
threshold of his subject, from those to whom the English 
is the vernacular tongue.* 

In spite of all apparent objections which may be made 
by those who have never dived below the surface of 
English or French, it is true, that significant words are 
not made up of insignificant, but of significant sounds ; 
that there is such unity in man, that the organic formation 
and the significance of elementary sounds is one ; and 
that on a deep consideration of the development of human 
thought and feeling, under various circumstances, we 
shall see a reason for the development of these sounds, 

• I know that some philologists touch upon the errors of English 
pronunciation, but they have not courage enough to go to the 
heart of the difficulty, and they propose no radical cure. 
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into all the various languages spoken on the globe ; and 
be enabled to follow out this development. 

A mere statement of this method of studying lan- 
guages, shows its vast importance ; and places it in the 
fore-front of the objects which should engage the atten- 
tion of men. For as universal language, in the light of 
ideas, is seen to be the image of man, particular lan- 
guages become images of the special culture of the 
several nations. 

Of many nations, their languages are the only monu- 
ments that have come down to us; and the use which 
Niebuhr has made of the fragments of these monuments 
of the ancient nations of Italy, is but a faint sign of what 
philology will contribute to history, when it is still more 
philosophically studied. And yet Niebuhrj by Queans of 
it, has restored the lost origines of Rome. The history 
of a nation, which a profound analysis of its language 
discovers, is not merely, or chiefly, the history of its origin 
and institutions, it is a history of its internal life, its 
peculiar passions, the peculiar external nature which 
environed it, and the various changes of its circumstances 
and feelings ; — in short, languages betray ail that those 
which speak them are, for they are the very expression of 
the speakers. Men express what they are impressed with. 
Even the corruptions of languages are significant. Lan- 
guages express not only the progress, but the decay of 
nations. There are laws of sickness, as well as of health. 
Hence the study of languages leads out into the science 
of moral nature, as well as of intellectual. There is no 
subject connected with the mind or destiny of man, upon 
which a profound insight into philology will not throw a 
broad light. It is a science for the mother who teaches 
her infant to speak its native tongue; for the man of the 
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world, who wishes the convenience of speaking with the 
natives of other countries ; and for the philosopher who 
would name the yet-to-be-discovered objects of nature, 
unfold the history of the past, or make manifest the laws 
of human progress and decay, in intelligence and morals. 

Nor is this science unattainable. The science of 
philology, to the end of all these results, might be taught 
easily, in the time which is at present given, at school 
and college, to what is called the study of Latin and 
Greek, but which does not give a command of Latin 
and Greek; as all ingenuous persons, who have gone 
through this treadmill, will admit. And this true study 
of philology would be animating, not stupifying, to minds 
of ordinary intelligence; converting school-rooms from 
gloomy prisons, where natural activity is not so much 
trained as checked, into cheerful and busy scenes of 
intellectual enjoyment For it is not true that enjoyment 
and a sybarite indolence are synonymous. The young 
do not hate intellectual work because it is work, or intel- 
lectual, but because it is made, by the unreason of teach- 
ers, unfit work* for rational minds. There never was a 
child, who was not an idiot, that did not enquire into 
causes and laws. There never was a human mind, that 
did not experience keen delight at the discovery or first 
recognition of a law. 

Is it too much to believe that a reform of the language- 
teaching of these United States is possible? Let ut 
begin with very simple things; one of which is the 
introduction of the true pronunciation of Latin. It can 
be acquired by schoolmasters in a week, and taught with 
perfect ease ; for the manual of it does not occupy a page 
of an octavo volume. 

In naming the consonants, we should avoid mingling 
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vowel sounds. The labials are pronouneed as in EInglisk ; 
the dentals also are pronounced as in English ; but the 
gutturals should be pronounced in all cases, as gutturals ; 
c andg always bard, (c is surd, and^ sonorous ; ) the con- 
sonant j like the Italian vowel t, and v always like the 
Towel tt, therefore almost corresponding to the English 
w. The s should always be pronounced hard, like the 
English sound of it in sun. The t never should be soft- 
ened before t. 

The vowel sounds, are as in Italian, Spanish, and Ger* 
man; — a always ah; e always ay in nay; i always 
like the English e in meet ; o always oh ; u always as oo 
in wood. All these sounds are both long and short. 

The diphthongs are always diphthongs .* m pronounced 
like the English t ; oe like ai in coii. But before leaving 
this subject, a few pages will be given to considering the 
sources of our certainty respecting the true pronuncia- 
tion ; and a few more to the precise relation it bears to 
the philological treatment of the other languages of the 
Indo-European family. See Note B, 

We know the true pronunciation of the Latin elementary 
sounds, from the internal economy of the language, 
the intrinsic ccmgruences of the derivations, composi- 
tions, &c. 

In the compositions of verbs with prepositions, it is a 
law, that the first letter of the first syllable of the verb 
should attract the last letter of the preposition, and 
assimilate it, more or less, to itself Thus ad and /era, 
becomes affero, sub and fero becomes suffero; and it 
would be easy to go through the language and find in- 
stances of verbs beginning with every consonant in the 
language, that, in this situation prevails to assimilate, 
mote or less, to itself, the last consonant of the prefixed 



preposition. What then is to be inferred from such 
instances as accendo, accentus, accipio^d&c? If the origi- 
nal of these verbs began with a sibilant, would the prep- 
osition change its last letter into a guttural ? Instead of 
assimilation, the vulgar pronunciation makes a dissimi- 
lation. In the conjugation of the verb and noun, (since 
conjugation consists only of a conjunction, a ge-yoking 
of the pronoun with the root syllable, — the personal in 
the instance of the verbs, and the demonstrative in that 
of the nouns,)* there is no reason for changing the con- 
sonant sounds of the root. In lego the root is leg^ 
and o is the remnant of the first personal pronoun 
ego. When, in the second person of the verb, we would 
conjoin the second personal pronoun, represented by the 
dental s, why should the g of the leg change ? There is, 
of course, no reason for it. So in the word paz,t (or pacs 
as it was anciently written), the guttural c is of essentia] 
importance to the signification of the word, and it cannot 
be changed into a sibilant in the genitive case, for the 
meaning of the root does not change by the addition of 
the possessive Msy (which is here indicated merely by the 
insertion of an t, as the repetition of s would make too 
much hissing.) 

Other compositions lead up to the same principles. 
When the Romans wished to express a meaning very 
strongly, they oflen repeated the root ; thus : marmar, 
turtur, career. The word career signifies the place 
where criminals are kept, cared for, guarded, warded ; 
the guttural is repeated to strengthen the sound. Why, 
then should the' guttural turn into a sibilant, which ex- 
presses nothing of the kind, and which is against all 

* See Note C. t See Note D. 
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analogy ? Of course, it should not do so. So in the 
word coecus, composed of the Greek word oxoe and the 
privative tt, why should this word be transformed, so as 
to begin with a sibilant ? 

The Romans had the form Jc for a short period before 
a, but c was used before all the vowels, and when k 
was not used at all. And is it to be supposed, that 
they never put the sound of the hard guttural before i 
and e ? There never was a language spoken, that was so 
effeminate, as not to have the sounds ki and Jce in it. 
And can we believe it of the language of strength and 
law, the mighty all-conquering Roman ? They had no 
letter k, because they sounded c as k, before these vow- 
els, no less than before the others. The Greeks wrote 
the Latin name Cicero, Kixegav. If the Romans did 
not pronounce it so, why did not the Greeks write it with 
sigmas ? What also becomes of the joke on the name 
of the great orator, which intimates that his name is 
sounded by the Crowing chicken -cock ? But this is in- 
trenching upon the second source of our knowledge of the 
true pronunciation of Latin, viz. : the comparison of the 
Latin with other languages. 

If we pronounce the c and g hard, and the j, as t, we 
shall find many identical words in the Latin, Sanscrit, 
Greek, Slavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic and Celtic. 
We refer the reader to note (E) for these parallels, — 
and advise that they be carefully studied ; and here merely 
remark that the proper English, which is Anglo-Saxon, 
does not soflen the g and c before e and t, thus we say 
finger, singer, girdle. It is not therefore the true English 
pronunciation which has corrupted the Latin pronuncia- 
tion. It will be seen on careful examination that every 
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word in the English language, in which we soften g ot Cj 
before e or i, is a word derived from the Latin, and pro- 
nounced according to the corrupted Latin pronunciation 
we are warring against. All parallel Anglo-Saxon words 
keep the gutturals : for instance ^£iit£5, kindred, gero, carry, 
&c. Token, teach, and taught are words of the same 
root as doc-eo, beginning with a dental and ending with 
a guttural. They are genuine English. But docile was 
imported from the Latin afler the Latin pronunciation 
was corrupted. The reader will please to observe that 
in this case the introduction of the sibilant destroys the 
significance of thb word, and takes out the kernel of its 
meaning. 

Languages of the same family also tell tales upon each 
other, and with a salutary influence upon our knowle^lge 
of principles. We have the word candle in Knglinh* 
Why do we not write the word kindle, which is iluttn 
the same root, cindle 7 Is not the use of the k hcrtt a 
trick, to dodge the influence of the corruption ? Hit wc 
write cat, but the diminutive of cat we write kitten, in- 
stead of citten, as we should have done, hail not tlie 
Anglo-Saxon c fallen into a sibilant The words candle 
and kindle have the same root as acundo. But in 
order to preserve the root we must not make the mconA 
c of the Latin word into a sibilant The Latins said 
coquus, the English say cook, and the place, where things 
are cooked, would have been written citchen, if the l^Ttter 
e had not so arbitrarily been softened. But as the com« 
mon people preserved the sound of the rtHpi, the writers 
put in a k! Does not this exhibit a kind of morsl ob* 
liquity ? 

Considerations derived from the internal ecfmomy of 
the Latin language, and the analogies of oilier laiiguai^es 
3 
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which belong to the same family might seem sufficient; 
but many consequences always flow from facts, and from 
these consequences we may reason back to the facts. 
Therefore we touch upon each class of proofs ; for, on 
this subject, the minds of those who speak the English 
tongue in particular, are like oiled paper, which requires 
many layers of paint to be put on, before any paint at all 
will stick. There is explicit testimony on this subject 
from writers of undoubted authority, whose mother 
tongue was the Latin. They certainly knew how their 
native language was spoken ; although they are not great 
authorities in philology, for they were as ignorant of the 
languages, as of the geography of other countries, and 
despised them as barbarian ! For these extracts how- 
ver, we refer our reader to the appendix.* 

With respect to the bearing of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, upon the treatment of the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages in the education of the young, it is im- 
possible to do justice to the subject in this pamphlet ; 
since oral instruction is necessary, which, by its liveli- 
ness and disponibility , may stimulate a general presence 
of mind, to all the factst which go to make up human 
experience. The only book which would be extensive 
enough to prevent cavilling, would be what is indeed the 
desideratum for philology — an organic system of the 
roots of the Indo-European languages. Such a work hav- 
ing collected the roots, and shown their simplest meanings, 
and then traced their vegetation in diflerent nations, by 
means of the laws of mind which lead to the application 
of external facts of nature, to symbolize internal facts of 
the mind and heart, would make it evident, that the same 

• Note F. t Note G. 
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raw material lies at the bottom of this great variety of 
tongues, notwithstanding superficial dissimilarities. Such 
a work would be a promptuary, in which the languages of 
the most successful portion of mankind, being concentra- 
ted, would be seen as if laid out as countries on a map. 

Certain sounds have certain significations. But these 
sounds are not always represented in the same way. The 
guttural has many representations, even among those na- 
tions which pretend to use the Roman Alphabet : c, g, A, 
g, k and sometimes j, y, and w» Interchanges of these 
r^resentations need not confound us. We can see that 
guarded, garden,jardin,kortus, yard, warded, cared, are 
the same thing. But if we pronounce c like s we lose 
the root ; and cervus becomes servus ; asdo and cedo 
become sedo ; ca^pi and cepi become sepi ; census, aS' 
census become sensus; cicer, siser; cygni, signi; we 
confound sceleris and celcris, scena and ctena, and have 
no distinction between the syllables of Cyzici, 

The individuality of a language is in a great degree in 
the pronunciation of it. Certain languages love certain 
sounds and certain combinations of sounds. The Italians 
love double consonants, and sacrifice even root letters to 
satisfy this morbid taste. They have an inordinate love 
of the letter i, and change many an s and /, of the Latin 
into i. On the other hand, the Portuguese love the letter 
r, and change many an / of the Spanish into r. The inter- 
change of labials, gutturals, linguals and dentals respect- 
ively among themselves, with analogous facts, make the 
differences of languages of the same family. These 
changes are found on investigation to follow laws that 
may be seized, and the laws of mind, out of which these 
laws of language grow, impress themselves in other de- 
partments of their activity. If the Romans had pronoun- 
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oed the c, and g, soft before e and t, we should hare 
othef things in correspondence ; for, as it has been before 
remarked, even the corruptions of a language are sifirnifi« 
cant. The search for roots is singularly bothered bjr a' 
capricious foreign corruption of the Latin language, 
\frhich has so predominated in a part of Europe, that 
several modern languages have even been considered as 
its daughters. 

One of the chief reasons given for studying Latin, as 
the basis of a school education, is its use in un]ockin|| 
languages nearly affiliated to it. And it is a legitimate 
reason. But the manner in which Latin is pronounced* 
so far from furthering this end, throws difficulties in the 
way. The elementary sounds of language are significant, 
and by neglecting the sounds and their signification, we 
lose all certainty with respect to the meaning of words, 
and all possibility of judging of the roots, or of de- 
ciding between different significations, attributed to the 
same word by different authors. We lose all possibility 
of judging of dictionaries, upon which we are at the same 
time made entirely dependent. Roger Ascham in his 
" School Master, " regrets the introduction of dictiona- 
ries into schools, and predicts that the teaching of lan- 
guage will thereafter become superficial and dead. For 
he says, bye and bye masters will cease to teach, and 
leave pupils to learn their lessons by dictionaries, which 
must needs collect all the applications of the words to be 
found in literature, whether they are correct or not.* A 
good dictionary is, nevertheless, a good thing. So is the 
scare an admirable convenience for the musician. But 
who would know music by merely studying the score 1 

• I quote memariter. 
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Ab little do people know languages, who study only with 
the eyes, in dictionaries. Language is primarily to be 
appreciated by the ear. A writing is merely a mummy. 
We should not undertake to learn physiology in mum- 
mies ; but in living bodies. Neither should we expect 
to learn philology by the eye, but by the ear. If we 
follow a method which vi<^ates nature, nature will be re- 
venged, and we shall not learn. 

Nevertheless we must remember, that even articulate 
sound is not the whole of language. Language not mere- 
ly represents external nature, but the ideas of man, and 
the operations of his mind. To determine a root, we 
must consider three things : the quality of the object, the 
idea of it, and the organ, by which it is expressed. A 
root may be a letter of one class, or composed of letters 
of two classes, or of letters of all three classes. An ob- 
ject or action which expresses the several dimensions of 
length, breadth and highth, or d^h, will need one of 
each class ; for the labials express breadth, the linguals 
length, the gutturals depth or highth: thus crpy glb^ 
^rP> 5^*> *^^> S'^y ^> ^§>> ^^ roots of cerpuSy ghbe^ 
grope, crop, block, bulk, bulge, grab, group, conglomerate, 
and words of similar meanings. These roots are essen- 
tially the same. So an object or action, which expresses 
free outward motion, or that in thought, which is natu- 
rally symbdized by free outward motion, will need labials 
and the liquids, thus : lb, Iv, Ip, If, fr, Jl, pi, pr, are 
roots, (or difierent forms of a root,) which vegetate into 
the words labia, live, lip, liber, love, laub, life, free^ 
flow, blow, bear, fare, plane, flat, pluvia, flamma,flre. 
If the object or thing moves from within its own being, 
which implies deep, interna], essential action, we have a 
guttural and the liquid, thus gl, g/, cl, gr^ cr, which are 
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roots of glide, globe, glare, glance, vogel, eagU, v^lucrts, 
creo, grttdior, cylinder columna, columba, aquila, circle, 
4rc. The guttural alone is also a root, branching out 
ittto the word ego, corrupted into I, io,je, yo, ya, ich, 
jag and ga in different languages ; and softened into h i| 
makes an, one, ein, un, unus, which in Sanscrit is also 
eka and in Slavonic geden, geden, &c. 

In the formation of words, and especially of words that 
mix ro6ts, we often see analogous operations of mind. 
Thus the Germans say ergrunden, where the English say 
(0 fathom. The first word bears the same relation to 
ground, that the second bears to bottom, and ground and 
bottom are words from different roots, that may apply to 
the same thing. For the same object, (thing or action,) 
may be looked nt in different lights, anld be expressed 
therefore by different roots, even in the same language. 
The Arabs have very many names for the lion, each 
name referring to sbme action it does, or quality by which 
it impresses them ; and if one nation does so, much more 
do we see different nations use different names for the 
same thing, though these nations have the several roots in 
common. The/English hare and German Aom, both ex- 
press the same hiding or hastening animal. But the Latins 
thought of hiin as ligktfooted, which is equally true to his 
n'atu)*e, and called him /ept^s ; the Russians thinking of 
his swiftness called him zayatz, 6lc. The Greeks also 
call the stag iXatpos, because it is ligktfooted; but the 
word €X€g)as-ccvros from ^aivo, with the A expressing 
length, designates a very heavy footed animal, but which 
appears long* We see in this instance, that we must be 
careful not to be deluded by mere sound, unless the idea 
agree. It is the old sin of etymologists to go punning. 
We must not forget that iVe have few organs of speech, to 
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represent an infinity of ideas. A genuine etymology is 
a truth'-telUng, as old Cicero said. Etymon signifies thai 
which (igrees with its type. 

In looking for roots, we also must not forget, that there 
are corruptions. It is only wonderful, there are not more. 
There is seldom one that may not be traced by a well 
read historian. 

Having cursorily enumerated the sources of know- 
ledge, upon the subject of the Latin pronunciation, it may 
still be well to answer the question, which indolence and 
a want of taste for truth so often put. Of what impor* 
tance is this subject ? If it is not enough to answer, 
that, in a universe which is a universe, because it turns 
round one centre, the truth must be useful, because it ii 
truth ; we can but refer our reader to all we have said of 
the science of philology, and all we have implied. The 
philosopher whose single aim is truth, and who devoutly 
believes that there is no fact which does not cover an in* 
finite depth, bo truth without infinite living consequences^ 
will need nothing mc»re. On the other hand, the man of 
the world, and the tender mother, will be satisfied to 
know, that the true pronunciation of languages brings 
out their intrinsic affinities, their approximation as they 
approach their origin in time, and their identification, al 
the centre of mind ; so that many languages can be learnt, 
when treated in this way, at once more rapidly and more 
thoroughly, than any one language can be acquired iso- 
lated, and consequently cut off firom the principles of uni* 
▼ersal language. 

But a sufficient reason for recovering the true pro* 
nunciation of Latin is its beauty. To put the vowel sounds 
in such harlequin costume, as they are found in the 
English language, is a crime against Roman taste, which 



should terrify us with the expected ghosts of a nation, so 
devoted to order and symmetry. And to pronounce c and 
gy and the t before i, with the soft sound, overloads the 
language with ugly sibilants. Already there are an 
enormous quantity of sibilants proper to the Latin : wit- 
ness the conjugation of the verbs and nouns. To add 
to these the gutturals, and the hard dental, would be to 
turn the august senate of the Imperial Republic, into a 
nest of hissing snakes ! 

I have spoken of the pronunciation of Latin, because I 
consider Latin as a language most important to the gen- 
eral science of philology. But the Greek is also pro- 
nounced barbarously by the English and Americans. In 
Kiihner's Grammar, lately translated at Andover, Kuhner 
is made to belie his own convictions, and the chapters on 
pronunciation are accommodated to the prevailing errors 
of the English and American schools. Such things con- 
tribute to the greatest absurdity in the treatment of lan- 
guages, because they isolate them ; whereas it is impos- 
sible to have any thing but a superficial knowledge of 
any language, unless it is studied in connection with other 
languages. To do this saves more time than it seems to 
lose; for languages can be understood better and quicker, 
when seen in relation with each other. 

Another absurdity in the common mode of learning 
languages is to study grammatical rules only. There 
are also euphonic rules, and rules for the formation of 
roots. In French the study of the euphonic laws would 
show, that there are no irregular verbs, except those 
composed of different roots, and would relieve memory 
of a most onerous task, by enabling the mind to see a 
priori, the reasons for conjugating each verb, as it is 
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conjugated. These euphonic laws pervade the whole 
language, and even alter the roots. 

To study the laws of euphony which regulate the 
grammatical formations of the Greek, and even alter its 
roots, would also make a vast economy of time in the 
study of Greek, and put it into the power of every one 
who pretends to read any thing, to read Homer, and the 
Greek literature generally, in the original. It is absurd 
that a language, which is so rich for all who have the 
smallest interest in art, should be less commonly read by 
persons of taste, especially women, than French and 
Italian. On the other hand, if the laws of the formation 
of roots are studied, the lexicography of German is sim- 
plified to a great degree. It is then seen to be only identi- 
cal with the best part of English, faithfully used, according 
to its nature, and trusted in to express every thing. In 
short, a treatment of languages, with direct reference to 
organic sounds, sharpens the senses, and reveals the origi- 
nal poetry of the unworn human mind ; while the follow- 
ing out of the various national appropriations of these 
original pictures and this wild music, to the infinite va- 
riety of human thought and affection, is a real study of 
the mind, enabling us to obey the great Doric precept, 
engraved on the temple of Apollo's oracle : Know thy- 
self. 

For the languages of men are the image of man, as 
man is the image of God. And in the light of this fact, 
we learn to understand that ancient verdict : " Jn tke 6c- 
ginning was the word, and the word was with God, and 
the word was God; without which nothing was made that 
is made, and in which is the Life that is the Light of 
men r* 
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Note A. 
MathematUal Phraseology, 

ThS language used in mathematics is so inconsistent with 
the truths to be expressed, that it ia not to be wondered at, 
that many persons are puzzled in making, and many more in 
understanding, the definitions of the principles and very object 
'of the science. 

A line is defined in many books to be length toiihout breadth 
and thickness; a definition more indefinite and defective than 
that of man by Plato (** a two-legged animal without feathers*^) , 
In the first place, a definition ought never to contain negations ; 
for if it be true that the line is a thing without breadth and 
thickness, it is not less true, that it is without skin, and hat, 
and potatoes, and all other things which are not a line ; the 
enumeration of which would require an almost infinite collec- 
tion of negations. In the second place, the positive part of 
the definition is nothing else but a tautology of the word line 
itself; for length is nothing else but the participle of the word 
line {lined). Hence, '* line is length,^* is a proposition iden- 
tical with ** line is line»^' How is it possible to understand 
what length is, without understanding what lineM There- 
fore the definition, in its positive part, is a kind of begging of 
the principle; it defines by that which is to be defined. More- 
over, the term length expresses in common use, the relative 
greatness of a line compared with other co- existing lines in a 



body; the term hreadth is another name of these correlative 
lines, and iJdckness is the name of the third of said lines; 
hence a line might as "w ell be defined to be '* thickness without 
lengthy hreadth, potatoes, gunpowder tfrc*,^^ or ** breadth without 
thickness^ length, umbreUa, conscience, ^-c." Others define a line 
to be **a moving point,'*'' But if this be a definition, then the 
distance of two points, would be no line before one extreme 
point moving, should arrive at the other extreme point ; hence 
the line would be a line and no line, at the same time ; which 
is absurd. This latter definition is that of the representation 
of a line, drawn by the hand or otherwise ; and as we cannot 
draw a line by moving a pencil from the earth to the Sun, the 
distance of the Sun from the earth is no line, and therefore 
the Sun is not distant frcnn the earth ! No line can exist with- 
out two ends which are co-existent, the one not being pre-exist- 
ent to the other ; but as soon as two points exist, their distance 
exists, and is the line. Why then, afier having burdened the 
mind of the learner with would-be definitions of things not ex- 
isting, after having played a kind of blind-man's buff with emp^ 
ty words, to come at last to the declaration that a straigJa 
line 18^^ the distance of two points?'''* This latter expression is 
again incorrect, for no other line is the distance of two points 
but a straight one. Hence the epithet straight is entirely use- 
less. Lines are vulgo divided into straight and curved lines : a 
new error, productive of great confusion in the mind ; for 
curve means what is exactly opposite to line : — it is no line at 
all, being a complex of infinite directions, whereas Une is one 
single direction. This distinction is exactly such a one as the 
following would be : there are two numbers^ the one is nitmber 
one, and the other is all other numbers ttd infinitum ; a manifest 
absurdity ; for the so-called number one, is not a number at all, 
fiince the lowest number is two, A line is a unit 4>f direction, 
hence not co-ordinate at all to a curve, which is an infinity ai 
directions. 

Surface is commonly defined to be " length and breadth with- 
out thickness.*^ This definition, besides containing the same 
logical monstrosities as that of the line, is evidently oondemned 
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by tke Terjr measaie of all sarfaces, tlie tqwtrti which has no 
length in contradistinction to breadth, and which therefore 
conld be no surface. The drcU would also be no surface ; for 
which of the diameters is \fmg% which is broad! which is 
thick? The definition of a solid or body namely, " lengthy 
hreadth and ihickness,^^ is absurd in the same way; for which 
of the three dimensions of the cube (the measure of all solids), 
is long, broad, or thick? the same may be asked about the di- 
foneters of a globe. This would-be definition, therefore, ex- 
cludes all round bodies, the smallest globules, and all celestial 
bodies, from the category of solids. 

What is the remedy to all this confusion? An exact appre- 
dation and use of words, expressing the yeiy elements of all 
l^aterial existence and human knowledge. By defining the 
line, as the " distance of two points ;^^ the surface as '' a cwnr 
plex of two lines, ^^ and the body as " a complex of three /tn^;" 
ft clear idea is obtained of all geometrical magnitudes, limited 
by lines, or combinations of lines ; and, whereas the curres 
|ffe a dififerent order of magnitudes, the circle and other sur^ 
faces, limited by curves, the globe, etc., require analogous de- 
finitions. 

The simplest ideas of the simplest things should be simply 
expressed. The words line and curve are themselves defini- 
tions, if these words are understood, as they were meant by 
the first men who uttered them. I wUl endeavor to explain 
what I mean by this proposition ; because it will serve to elu- 
cidate the life-principle of philology. 

Why is the word line — line — and not something else? 
The 1 being produced by an elongation of the tongue (lingua) ^ 
ftom its root as far as it can be stretched, without being pro- 
tEuded out of the mouth, is expressive of line (hence long, 
lain); it symbolizes distance. The sound so produced can, as 
a semi-vowel, be indefinitely lengthened. The tongue is the 
longest of the organs of speech. Hence its elongation desig- 
|iates also light (/W), which certainly does not proceed in a 
curve. It designates also ligJU (levis), because the movement 
in a line is the easiest. It forms the Latin pronoun ilk, fron^ 
4 
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which modern languages have borrowed tbeur article aiid third 
personal prononn, designating an objeet at a distance from the 
speaker. Why is a carve called curve ? The e being produced 
in the curvature of the organs of speech (in the gtUtur) , is the 
sytnbol of the angle, of the break of a line. The r, as a sym- 
bol of repetition, and of movement, ihhefent in breakings de-^ 
notes repetition of the angle designated by c, not only as to its 
geometrical qualities, but also as td our organs of hearing. 
Thence it comes that cutvUs, circus, crii^, on t^e one hand, and 
crepo, increpo, to ay, are symbolised by the same combinatibh: 
The difference between crepo and frtmgo, is very delicate ; fot 
crepo is a kind of augmentative o'iftango. Whose correlative, 
as to sound, lafragor, and so on. ' 

Another error in the common treatment of mathematics, is 
the great neglect in the elucidation of the very fitst concep- 
tions of this science ; in consequence of which unphilosophi- 
cal hurry, it becomes necessary to divide its field into a lower 
and a higher one. In the so-called higher mathematics, new 
and almost opposite definitions are agam given of those very 
elements which have been so superficially passed over in the 
outset of the study. Some few examples will suffice to show 
this. • There are very few of the votaries of the science of 
quantity who, after a study of years, have a clear idea of the 
signification of the plus, or minus itself. Some believe that 
plus is a kind of aristocrat, and minus a kind of helot; others 
that plus is something always and absolutely greater, and that 
miniM is something absolutely smaller ; or, that phis pre-exists 
to minus ; er that phus is the sign of addition, and minus that 
of subtraction, and so on. All this is false, and an obstacle to 
a clear understanding of the simplest of human sciences. The 
students are never told that these two poles of all quantity^ 
are, by the nature of the quantity, co-existing, co-ordinate ; that 
tiiey are not signs of operations, but also of the contrary ten^ 
dencies of quantity, not to greatness nor littleness, but that 
they are rather symbols of the qualities of quantity. But tb 
explain this inteiesting subject would require a particular 
treatise. 



The termloology itself, of this science, which Tulgar min^s 
take to be the ooly canon of all knowledge, is very inconsist- 
ent. Some wiitera, for instance, call a rhombus that whidi 
others name rhomboid; trampezium what others call trapezoid; 
and many have no dear idea of a parallelogram. Almost all 
writers speak of the hypotenuse, without ever using the term 
eathet; thus mingling Greek with Latin terms. This point 
would require a book for itself. 

As regards order, continuity, gradual development, and or- 
ganic connection of the single parts of the system, there is such 
a mass of incongruities, chasms, and, at the same time, of use- 
less details, and of clumsy roundabout demonstrations, that it 
is not to be wondered at, if to the liveliest minds, the very 
name of mathematics becomes a terror. 

An analogous relation of philology to improved methods of 
leaching other sciences, — especially metaphysics, might be 
pointed out, but there is no space for it here. 

Note B. 
Indo-European Languages. 

This most important of all the families of languages may 
-conveniently be divided into the following six classes : 

1. The Indian (by some writers called Gentoo), In this 
the Sanscrita (or the perfect language, the sacred 1. of the Brah- 
mins) bears the palm ofver all members of this family, respect- 
ing copiousness, beauty and developn^ent, as well as the an- 
tiquity of its literary monuments, which reach into almost the 
sixteenth century before our era. The graphio system of this 
language is used, variously modified, for almost all the langua* 
ges of India, and for many others in the neighboring countries. 
The Pracrita (or the . vulgar language), was a sister of the 
former. Another les^ rude dialect, the Pali, has been carried 
by Buddhist priests into Ceylon, Thibet, Tatary and China. 
In consequence of many invasions by various nations, and 
chiefly by the votaries of the Korao^ these ancient tongues, in 
mingling with those of the conquerors, produced new ones. Of 
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fii. Clu Hie G«ifif«»> te iln^«ft»> i»lywli %tm 
hm derwtad firvn Ite «in|»iMil> i» gotten ^5^ tA* w«ii^U^fe» «f 
BnlHM. TlM lui9«i^ «r OdbH«r,ertA*Sm»»Mdi^ 
v«Ms, inn» IB the MMtiieni ief«M0u Tlie J^m ( JSr^fttK « 
Gifsy) bngQa^ kas been utradveed ml» £«r«f«w TW JMb^ 
flioric, Thmmik^ wbA T^&m^y wt9 sp^keft mi tlie seft<^bw«»> tlit 
Qn^afeat u CejkMi^ tlie J fa MT if i i m and wmbqt e^b«r dukkeH 
ud jugoos (for iuBtaiMM thorn of Om«r», Omstnt^ iM^|Mif, 
JtfKddA, the GflrrM»» He.) m diAieftt |«oiriM«i of tA* Mttti- 
neat mod oo isbiids* 

n. The lEAKiAiTy whooe piototxpe, tA* Mmi (the nfixed 
lingoage of the Magi, of Zoroeeter) » prttranred » the firo|^ 
ments of the Zeod-ATeeta ; it was spokea by Hm «Mient Fer* 
■iaos. The Pmsmi was a dialeot of il. Tb theee aoeeeed* 
ed the language of tiie Medians and Furthtans, called JFMifL 
Both were written in wedgelike characters before the intro* 
doction of an alphabet* During the dominion of the Saasani* 
des, the old rode idiom of Farsistan, which had dcTcloped 
itself at the commencement of our era, supplanted the Pehltii 
and was itself altered, by the influence of the Artihie, into 
the present Persian. This is the most polished of the IiT»* 
ing languages of Asia. The Afghanie in Cahool and Canda- 
har, the Behod^^ the Chardk^ and the Ossetk in the Cameosus^ 
leeomble the modem Persian, more or less. 

in. The Trsaco-Pclasoio (or Phrygkm) diTisible into fbur 
branches, namely : 

1. The Jhrackm knmeh used in Asia Minor by the Phrygi^ 
«tu, BUhynians, Paphiagonkms^ TVo^ons, Lydians^ Carkms^ 
^Itc., and in Europe by the T^rocioiu, Mctced&rUans^ Bfyrimu^ 
PannonianSf Ae. in as many dialects. Some traces of these 
extinct idioms remain in the present language of the Aibofiituu. 

9. The PeUugian in Thesuiiy, Ejpmu^ Aiia mtnor , on the 
shores of Italy and Greece, and on the islands. 

Out of these arose the HeUenk (or ancient Oreek) on the pe* 
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ealiKrities and dialects of which it is deemed scopei^aotis to en^ 
Ixrge here. The moBem Gree4: (ot Homme) is a modifk^atioii 
of the HeTlenic, hy the Slavonic, ltalia.Ti, Turkish, etc. 

3. The Etruscan^ which seems to hare boon an aTnal^ram of 
the Pelasgic, Lydian and Celtic, and of ''Rhich few monntnotit* 
hare reached out time. 

4. The language of the I^orwins (the Lafin)^ which is the 
result of a coalition of the Vmhric^ 0«vm, SaUnr^ lyn^scan 
and other dialects of ancient Italy, modified hy the ITollenic. 

From the corruption of Latin and the admixture of Celtic, 
Teutonic, &c. arose the Romance (or langxiage of the Trouha- 
AouTs), the ItdUan^ Rkaetian^ FrmcJi^ ^fkmisk^ Porft/gvesc and 
partly the JBngBsky in the southwest of Europe, and the T/iTtf- 
chidm in eastern Europe. In the English, however, the Texi* 
tonic element predominates; while the Spanish and Portn* 
guese have a touch of the Basque, Phenician, and Arabic, and 
the Valachian of the Slavonic, Magyar (Hungarian) and Turk- 
ish. 

rv. The Celtic, being most removed in space and time from 
its Asiatic sister, exhibits marks of the highest antiquity and 
of rude originality. It consists of two branches, to wit : 

1. The Gaelic branch, of which the GafHc proper is spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland, while another idiom, the Etse^ 
prevails in Ireland, and still another on the Isle of Man, 

2. The Cymric (or BritanniCy or Cambrian) the old language 
of the BelgiB, consisting of three dialects : the Wefch of Wales 
and some other portions of England ; the Armorican (or Bat 
Breton) in France, and the now extinct Cornish of Cornwall, 
only preserved in some writings. 

V. The Teutonic, divisible into two departments, vit : 

1. The SotUJiem, which comprises the following idioms : the 
MoesO'Gothic, known by the translation of the gospels by t/?- 
yUas, preserved in the Codex Argenteusat Upsala ; the Franco^ 

TTieotistic, the Alamanic, the High- German ^ or present princi- 
pal language of Germany. 

2. The Northern^ which consists of the following tongues : 
the Icelandic {Old-Norse j) tlie Frisian, Anglo-Saxon and Jfl/ic, 

4» 
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tlie present HoOandish (rolgo Dutch) and Fl«mi$hy the Ikmithf 
8i9edish; the Platt-deuUek^ on the ahoies of Gennany. 

Tbe languages of the Alans, Hervh^ Sdrri, Gejpids, VaniaU^^ 
BurgundianSy Langobardsy &c., people who stonned and oyer- 
threw the Roman empire, were Teutonic dialects, of which 
traces may be found in several countries of Europe, especially 
in Hungary, Transylvania, and in the Crimea. As to the dia- 
lects of the Grerman, they correspond with the divisions of tho 
nation, and are the Souwit, Stoabiany AusiriaUy Fnmc&nic^ 
Swiss, &c. 

With the amalgam of Anglo-Saxon, Jtitic and Danish, very 
slightly affected by the Celtic dialects, a baibarous kind of 
Latin and a portion of rude Norman-French, have been con* 
glomerated into the present English language, which on ao* 
count of that aggregation, and perhaps more in consequence of 
a sad want of taste and courage in its grammarians and lexi- 
cographers, has become the most motley of all existing lan- 
guages. 

The present languages of the South of the European oonti^ 
nent owe their genius and grammatical forms to the Teutonic, 
while their maternal is for the most part Latin ; both elements 
being modified, as stated under No. III. 

YI. The Slavonic in eastern Europe and in some districts 
of northwestern Asia, is probably the latest immigrant from 
middle Asia into that part of it which is called Europe. It is 
most appropriately divisible into two groups, namely, into the 
Slavonic proper and Lettic, 

1. The Slavonic proper is again subdivisible into : 

(a) The sovtheastem section, to which belong the following 
tongues : the Church (or <mcten/) -language, the Serbian^ Prus* 
sian, RusSniak, Croatian, Vendic, <frc, 

(b) The north-western section which comprises : the Chekie, 
(Czeski, or Bohemian,) the Slovak (or Slovenski) in Hungary, 
the Polish, the Sorabo- Vendic in Lusatia, Saxony, etc. 

Besides these there are many dialects of less importance, to 
wit : the Bulgarian, Bosnian, Dalmatian, Silesian, Casstdiani 
etc. 
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3 The Lettic group has lost one of its members, the Pruf- 
«um, of which perhaps the only existing record is a catechism 
of the sixteenth century, and even this only a translation from 
German, with which its style is corrupted. As to the other 
dialects, namely, the Litvanian (wrongly written lAthuanian) 
and Lettic proper ^ their importance is of the highest order, as 
regards their great similarity to the Sanscrit on the one hand, 
and to the Latin on the other. The names Curland, Livonia^ 
LUuania, Lettic, compared with Cures ( Quirites), Latin, Lavin* 
nan, show more than an accidental agreement, and, connected 
as they are with other philological and ethnographical aD« 
alogies, they indicate a great affinity of the respective nations. 

Imbedded in the great strata of the European languages of 
the Sanscrit (Indian) family, the following of other families 
are found in various parts of Europe : . 

1. The Euscara (Bascongada, Basque) in the north of Spain, 
and in some Pyrenean districts of France. Its isolated po- 
mtion, its existence, since time immemorial, in the greatest 
southern peninsula of Europe, the coincidence of the name of 
the Iberians (whose language it must have been) with that of 
Iberia (or (Georgia) in Asia, and its polysynthetism, betray an 
analogy to the Tataric &mily of languages, and render it more 
worthy of scrutiny than any other language of Europe. 

The Magyar (Hungarian), most probably connected with 
the language of the Huns, Avares ; with the ancient language 
of the Bulgarians (which was distinct from the Slavonic of 
the present Bulgarians); and probably with that of the Ckth 
xars, b scarcely less important to philology than the form- 
er, which it resembles in several particulars. It shows, more- 
over, affinities to the following two. 

3. The language of the Suomo-laine (or Fins, or Tshudes,) in 
the north of Europe and Asia, comprising the idioms of 
the Esthes and Lappons. 

4. The Osmanii (or Turkish) which is collateral to the 
language of the Ooigoors and other Tataric nations. 

6. The Maltese, which is an odd mixture of corrupt Arabic, 
Teutonic, Italian and Greek. 
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• It is sometimes asked, whj, since all modem laogmges 
are in some sort corraptions of the ancient tongues, and since 
there are corraptions, at least of roots, even in ancient lan- 
guages themselTes, the English is selected for especial animad- 
version. 

It is not captiousness nor caprice. The corruption of the 
ancient tongues, in which originated the modem languages of 
Europe, took place at a time of utter confusion and suspension 
of scientific cultiyation ; it took place unconsciously, instinct- 
ively, tumultuously, and necessarily, by the interfusion of the 
Teutonic tongues with the Latin, Greek, and Celtic, 

The origin of the English tongue was as legitimate as that 
of the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Romaic, &c., and 
the first English language bore a fair comparison with these. 
It is not the English of Shakspeare that is stigmatized, but the 
corruption of English since Shakspeare, and which is still go- 
ing on, by reason of the apathy and groundless systems of the 
grammarians and lexicographers. The learned of other na- 
tions stemmed the tide of corruption, by remanding students to 
the principles of formation and change, which gave each lan- 
guage its peculiar genius. But the English have taken a false 
course for the last two hundred years. They do not inquire 
into nature, into the truth, but into custom alone ; they are 
worshippers of the idol of fashion. The learned do not 
endeavor to lead or enlighten opinion, but to follow in its wake. 
They do not criticize. They succumb to the silly notion, that 
language is altogether arbitrary, or that it is inspired in some 
other way tiian reason, hearing, seeinjg^ are inspired. Because 
God makes men hear, is this any reason why the ear should 
not.be cultivated on principles which shall enable it to analyse 
musical art ? Because Grod makes men see, is it any reason 
why the eye should not be cultivated to the science and art of 
perspective ? Because God makes men speak, is it any reason 
why we should not use our intellectual faculties to understand 
language, as a worthy exponent of the intelligence of man ? 
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Note C. 

Cframmatical TVrnif. 

TBrm-inxxs (ri^ua) a nataral word (that is, one which, by 
virtue of its root sound t signifies a stop, henco non-exifttenee 
beyond certain points or limits) is appropriatoly used to do»i|(- 
nate such things as contain a kind of definition, boundary, lim- 
itation. Hence it follows that technical terms ou^ht to be 
idial their name purports, namely, true and exact virtual defi- 
nitions of the object which they arc used to betoken. If this 
be a condition sine qua non, in all branches of hiimsn knowl- 
edge, it ift evident that it is most so in \ogicj ^rammnr, nnd 
mathematics ; these being elementary disciplines of the mind. 
Very many terms of grammar will be found wanting, ff 
weighed in these scales, and are, therefore, wnworihy of pre- 
servation. Such is the term tieclennon {dprjinntin) ^ which is 
nsed to designate the alterations of the noun, in ord^r to dis* 
tingnish them from the alterations of the Yerbs. Dries the 
term declension truly or exactly betoken the slterations of the 
noun, which oflen has more syllables in the oblique esses, tbftll 
in the nominative 1 What happens to the nmifi In the so-eall- 
ed declension? A joining of the demonstfative pronoun upoi 
tiie DOim-root, which is as mtieh a conjugation as the eonjoininf 
of the ancient personal pronouns on the verb-root. The tetHl 
declension can be used with respect ta ffiose nouns wbiell 
ehange their Towel, and oorresponds to what the German gtani*> 
Bmriaos call umlaui. But declension^ io this more eotrect sCm9§| 
takes place, not only In smne itcyoM^ bat in the whole system 
•f languages, in diflferent patt« of speeeh^ thus: mani men; 
drop, drip; hang, hinge f Ufild^ leood; standi stood; tado, e9> 
eidi; UmgOf Migi, ahingo ; eakdttus, eh^alf mnndhii^ Immpf 
easCf house. Dialects, parts of speech « grammat ical forms, do> 
matioosy eompositioMiy degrees ef eo Mpaii s o w^ angmentatiteSf 
iiinioatiTcs, and other aoeidesls ef words^ are expresoed hjr 
iMa dedmmg ed iones^ which mmy he ftkeni^ to tho varioM 
Kales eT th« fiflnil in 1 
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Note D. on th$ letter X. 

Quind : £t nostrarum ultima a, qua tamen carere potuimus, 
si non quaesissemus. 

Vktorin, ars gramm. : Latin! voces quae in x ineidunt, si in 
declinatione earum apparebat g, scribebant gs, ut coniugs, 
legs. 

Prisdan : a duplicem loco c et 5, vel ^ et 5, postea a Grsecis 
inventam, assumpsimus, ut dux, duds ; rex, regis, 

Cicero de orat : Verba s«pe contrahuntur, non usus causa, 
Bed aurium : quomodo enim vester Axilla, Ahala factus est, 
nisi fuga literae vastioris ? quam literam etiam e maxilHs, e taxih' 
lis et vexillo et paxiUo, consuetude elegans Latini' sermonis 
evellit. Maluerunt scilicet dicere malas, talos, vdum et palum, 
Ita et sededm pro sexdedm, sedigitus pro sexdigitus. 

Isidor: Ante Augustum cs vice x. 

Note E. 
Parallels of words showing the genuine sound or 

THE C AND g before 6 AND i IN LaTIN. 

Without speaking of syllables in the middle of words, of 
proper names, and of the host of those words in which c, g h^ 
axe followed by a, o, u, I, r, n, and some other consonants, an4 
which correspond, in their root-signification, with Latin words, 
wherein c and g are followed by e and i ; the following list, 
oontaining the latter combinations, is given, as sufficient to 
prove the point in question, to every mind that is free from the 
tyranny of the prevailing cacoiipy of Latin. 

In the Celtic and the ancient Teutonic dialects, the c and g 
were every where, without exception, pronounced hard. Tlus 
is undisputed and as notorious as the hard sound of the Greek 

Some of the words which are put parallel to the Latin words, 
are not translations of the words, but are words from the same 
root, which carry the same idea ; though it may be differently 
modified by appropriation, and appear as different jparts of 
speech. For instance, dam in Latin, dam in English, and 
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dam-aXt in Slavonic, -will not exactly translate each otber, hni 
all convey the idea of closing in a secretive manner : c7am-atz 
means to deceive, a dam is an animal hidden in a shell, and 
elam in Latin signifies secretly. 

The abbreviations designate : £. English, A. S. Anglo- 
Saxon, G. Gothic, Gr. German, I. Icelandic. 

xUioi, cillo, cello. 
xlratdos^ cinaedus. 



xa/,-que. 

Helffta {^(fQf», xogiw, Gr. keh« 

ren.) scheren. 
niXi^g, £. race-horse ; Aeol. 

xilTjQ ; whence Celeres, 
. celsus (instead of eques) 

Fest. 
uiUMf cello, percello. 
xBvjiui xivTQOp^ ceatrum, 

&.C. 

xigafiog, career (in the Cy- 
prian dialect.) 
xiifog^ cornu ; whence cer- 
' vus, E. hart (horned.) 
xigdog, lu-crum {carum 
• dians.) 
xeardg^ cestus. 
xe{)d^at, celo ; ^{xa xviw. 
xeq>alT^, caput. 
Mrfiog, <iura. 
xrMf>i*9 {^^^9) candeo, in- 

cendo, &.c. 
xr^yirog^ census. 
xriQ^ cor. 
xtjgdg, cera. 
x^Tog^ cete. 
jf»|9cwT<5?; cist a. 
x^yxXlg^ cancelli. • 
x*^(&^a, cithara. 
xl&aqog, thorax (cista ; E. 
- chest) 

xlxivrog, cincinnuB, 
nlMxog, ciccus. 
MiXlxiov, cilicium. 



xiPikQa, cinara. 

xtweu), cieo; E. go, gone. 

xlQxog, circus, circulus, cir- 

cinus. 
xiarrj, cista. 
x/u), cio, cito. 
xi5xlog, circulus. 
xtJ^a, xoXXa^ cilia. 
xvlldg, curvus, xoHlog, oy^ 

coelum. 
xtJ^to?, herus. 
Compare furthermore ; xev- 

vd^agi ; XirvdfiJUfiiov ; xi^ 

xala ; xnqia ; x{ta'&og ; 

xvdyBog ; x^^og ; xvdktvia ; 

xiXtvdqog ; xifjt^aXov ; 

x{tfipij ; xil)fAivop ; xvndgm 

tcraog ; xiin^g ; xv^i6g ; 

XTlkav, d&c. 

jT^/uo), gemo. 
yivog^ genus. 
yigavog, grus. 
ysifm, gusto. . 
yijd^iu), gaudea 
ylvyog, hinnus. 
yvQog^ gyrus.. 
y^yyc&axw, y^fipog^ dtc, 

Latin* 
caedes, cado, xata, 
caelamen. 
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^aementuniy caedimentum. 
caerefolium, /at^^cjpvUoy. 
paerimonia, cerimonia, 

cedo, incedo, xw, 

celeber, analog. Engl, clev- 
er. 

centum, Germ, hund-ert, 
{Hand); 10 X 10 fingers 
= 100 «. e, decies decern 
{dig.it. dtg'it.) = cen- 
tum.) 

cerebrum, Gr. hirn. 

cerno, cert us, cretum ; 
x-^Ipo), 

cernuus, forming a breaks 
an angle. 

perrus, quercus. 

cervix, analog, to cernuus 

ceu, ce+ve. 

cava, Gr. kuh, £. cow. 

cibus, Gr. kauen, E. to 
chew. 

cicada, from crying ct-ct,-cs. 

cicatrix, ci-reduplication of 
cat, cut. 

cicer, Gr. kicher. 

cicindela, from candela. 

ciconia, in the dialect of 
Praeneste conia; ci-re- 
dupl. 

cicur, redupL; from cura. 

cicuta, redupl. from caedo. 

cidaris, Hebr. keter. 

cilnius, Etruac. cfelne. 

cimex, from Kevtita, cfr. ci- 
catrix. 

cingo, of the same root 
with circum. 

cinis, 3t6j^iS (xato.) 

cinifes, crxvXxsg, . 



cippus, analog, to columnai 
cylinder, from cyclos. 

cirrus, analog, to circulus. 

cis, related to hie, here, 
eso, opposed to trans, 
t(h)ere, citer, Atther, cir 
tra. 

cito, E. to quote. 

civis, (xBi(iai) cfr. sjrmbd 
of Aere^ness.) 

coena, anciently coesna, 
from cum-edo. 

coenum, cunio, Gr. koth. 

coepio, co-apio. 

coero, euro, and many oth- 
ers. 

Gero, E. carry. 

Gemtim. 
Gahnen, x^^^^» X^, hiow 
gallen, xakifa, I. kal. ; E. 

yell, 
geben, corresponds in a po- 
lar relation to capio. 
gehen, x/oi, cieo. 
geis, hoed us. 
gebb, AS. geolu ; Lat. gil- 

ves, helvus ; E. yellow, 
geltic, yavXdg, 
gemein, communis, noirdg, 
gemse, xefiAg, 
gergel, yv^og, 

gessen, get, G. gita, fdct^ cia 
gestern, G. gistra; x^^s; 

hesternus. 
getzen, ergotzen, yi^dw, 

gaudeo. 
giebel, gipfel, G. gibla, cul- 

men, caput 
giessen, geusaen, G. giuta ; 

/^(u, gutta 
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ginnen, G. ginna, yivw. 
giirten, G. gairda, yvgdta, 
gori, I. a-gere, au-gere, fa- 
cere. 

Hagen, hegen, ^x^, habeo. 
heben, G, hafia, capio. 
heblen, x^e/w, celo. 
helm, xdXvfi/ia^ galea, 
hengst, hinnus. 
herz, G. harto; cor. 
bin, hinc. 
hullen, G. hulia; xaXi^TTToi, 

celo. 
hiirde, hort ; xtJ^riy ; carea, 

crates, 
biiten, £. to heed, to hide; 

xe{)&a}^ celo. 

Kafig, cavea ; E. cave. 

kanker, y&yyqmva^ cancer. 

kase, caseus. 

kasten, cista. 

kebe, corresp. to cubo. 

kehle, hohl; gula, i^oilog^ 

cavus ; AS. ceol, celox, 

French, quille. 
kehren, yv^6w. 
keichen, cough; xwxtJco. 
kelch, x(iXv|. 
keller, cellarium. 
kennen, G. kan, co-gnosco, 
kerben, to carve; x^*^, 

carpo. 
kerker, xdQxagov^ career, 
kerl ; churl ; xovgog, x6gog, 

harhar, L. ceorlus. 
kern, G. kaurno; granum. 
kerze, cereus. 

5 



kessel, G. katils; x6tvXo(; 

catillus. 
kette, catena, 
keule, xttvldg^ clava. 
keusch, castus, ivGj6v. 
kibitz, gavia. 
kiel, xoXXog\ calamus, E. 

quill, 
kies, COS. 
kiesen, G. kiusa; ysim 

gusto, 
kind, yevtjxdg, gnatus, geni- 

tus. 
kinn, yivvg, gena. 
kirren, queror. 
kirsche, cerasos. 
konnen, queo. 
kiister, custos, &c. 

Gaelic, 

ce ; quis, quae, quod ? 

ceach, quisque. 

cead, cedo, 

cead, centum. 

ceal-aidh, celatio (barb) 

ceallada, custodia; celo 

cealt ; vestes, E. clothes ; 
claudo. 

ceanair, ceanntar ; centum. 

ceann, cinn ; caput, 

ceap, capio, 

cearb, carpo 

cearcabl, circulus, 

cearicur, sepulchrum (car- 
eer?) 

cear, caedo, 

ceasnachadh, quaero. 

ceatharn, catorfa ; caterva, 

ceil, celo. 

ceile, ae-qualis, 
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ceilear, xiladoi,, xeXag{)l^w, 

claino. 
ceiltich, celte, sequestered 

people, wood-landers, 
ceir, ceich; cera. 
ceis, corbis, 
ceisd, xal , que. 
cia, quis, quae, quod, 
ciarail, quarrel, 
cib, manust (a capio) 
cigh, cerva. 
cineal, cine, genus, gene»* 

ratio, 
cinid, communis, 
cinneach, gnatus. cinn- 

seal, (ori) gin-is. 
ciobhull, gula. 
ciod ? quis, quae, quod ? 
cionag; granum, germen, 

nucleus, 
cir; clavis, crista, 
cisd, cista. 

ciumhas ; margo circum. 
ge, quisque. 
geadd., cirrus, 
gearan. questus, querela, 
geimheal, catena, 
gein, gnatus. 
geinn, cuneus. 
gin, gigno. 
gineal, generatio. 
gioradan ; cochlea marina, 

gyrus, 
giort : cingulum, circum. 



Welsh. 
can-plyg, centuplum. 
cant, £. century, 
canol-bwynt, canol-bart ; 

centrum, 
caer-wr, caer-ydd ; civis. 
caWr, gwiddon ; gigas. 
cefn-grwm, crivban, crwm ; 

gibbosus. 
ceiso, E -get. 
cengle, cenglu, gwreggyeu; 

cingulum, cingo. 
cenhedliad, generatio. 
cer, ceriach; E. geer 

(baubles.) 
ceuladwy, gelu. 
craith, cicatrix. 
Cuddig, cufigl, gell; cella. 
cyffyr, E. geai'. 
cyflwyns, cyfarws, rboddi ; 

E. give, 
cylch, circulus. 
cymrwd, caementum. 
chwyldroad, y^tQog. 
cynhwjnolj cynedid; geni- 

alis. 
gefynnau, gevyn, E. gyves, 
geneth, E. girl, 
gweys, cingens. 
gwyddau, E. goose ; /»}y. 
gwawd, gwatwar, E. gibe, 
o am-gylch, circum. 
gwys, citatio. 
gor-euro, gorthoi, E» gild, 
etc. 
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Note F. 
Diphthongs and Gutturals in Latin* 

Diphthong (or dovhle-vowel) , exactly and properly speaking, 
is a phonetic combination of a, c, o, with a subjoined i, or ?/, 
(both of which may become consonants.) The graphic combi- 
nations ae, oe, used in Latin, and ao, eo, used in some 
other languages, must naturally sound as if the former were 
written ai, oi, and the latter, aw, eu ; for e and o, being second- 
ary vowels, cannot coalesce with the preceding vowels into one 
syllable, but are separated from them by a hiatus. Thus no 
genuine diphthong can be uttered. This view is borne out by 
the nature of the sounds themselves, as well as by the practi- 
cal harmony of a great many languages. The graphic combi- 
nations of ia, te, io, iu^ of ua, ue, ui, uo, are spurious and only 
so-called diphthongs ; their i and u being real consonants. As 
to the common division of diphthongs into proper and improper ^ 
which is met with in almost all English grammars, it is but 
one of the many infatuated assertions, with which most ele- 
mentary books, published by the common book-mongers, are 
filled. It is tantamount to saying : there are two kinds of two, 
namely, the proper two, and the improper two which is one. 

From a rigorous cross-examination of all kinds of witnesses 
and monuments, and from all legitimate analogies, it results : 
1, that the diphthongs were double sounds originally, and 
while the language was in its normal condition ; 2, that in 
later times, when the language was altering fbr the worse, one 
of the sounds was sunk, and finally quite lost, and that at, 
ae, were sounded like the French ai in faimais, au like 
the French au. This total loss of one of the vowels is a S3rmp- 
torn of the decay of the old harmonious language. The 
sounds in question are not wanting in any of the Indo-Europe- 
an languages. To sound, in Latin, the vowels t, w, as 
diphthongs, h VAnglaise, is the acme of bad taste and self-con- 
ceited ignoraoce. 



It is deemed superfluous, in this short treatise, to speak 
especially on the sounds of the simple vowels. 

Ae. 

QuiNCTiL. " Ai syllabam, cujus secundam nunc e literam 
ponimus, vane per a et i eflfexebant ; quidam semper ut Graeci, 
quidam singulariter tantum, cum in dativum, vel genitivum 
casum incidissent." 

Velius Longus. " Ea quae nos per ae, antiqui per ai 
scriptitaverunt, Juliai, Claudiai. £t nihil obstat, quo minus 
hoc aut illo modo scribamus in utroque numero." 

Terentianus. "Alpha semper atque Iota, quem parant 
Graeci •sonum, a eie nobis ministrant : sic nos scribimus." 

ScAURUs. **Apud antiques i litera pro e scribebatur, ut 
testantur metaplasmi in quibus est ejusmodi syllabarum deduc- 
tio, ut Pictai vestis, et Aulai in medio, pro pictae et atdae; sed 
magis in illis e novissima sonat, et praeterea quoque antiqui 
Graecorum banc syllabam per ae scripsisse traduntur." 
Au. 

Festus. '* Aulas antiqui dicebant, quas nos dicimus oUas^ 
quia nuUam literam geminabant. Aiucilla, olla parvula. AuS" 
culari pro osadari, quod est os cum ore conferre. Aurum rus- 
tici orum dicebant, et auriculas, oriculas, atque ex hoc formavit 
Catullus oridUam,^' 

Friscian. " Au videtur quasi pati divisionem, cum o post u 
addita, transit eadem u in consonantis potestatem, ut gaudeo^ 
gavisus; nautes, vtt^ttjg navUa ; vavg navis. Contra fit a lavoVf 
UnUus ; faveo , favior ; avis, auceps, augurium, augustus. Tran- 
sit quoque au in o productam more antique, ut lotus pro lautus^ 
plostrum pro plaustrum; cotes pro cautes: sicut etiam contra o, 
au, ut austrum pro ostrum, ausculum pro oscutum frequentissi- 
meque hoc faciebant antiqui. 

Oe. 

Festus. '' Ab oloes dicebant antiqui pro ab illis; nam lite- 
ram non geminabant. Pilumnoe, poploe in carmine Saliari 
sunt Romani, velut pilis uti assueti." 

Servius. '^ Moerorum antiqui pro murorum ; nam veteres 
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pleraque eorum, quae nos per w dicimus, per oe diphthongon 
pronunciabant : et contra punio, pro poenio, quod verbum a poe- 
na venit. Hinc est, ^^ Punica regna videSf cum Poenos ubi- 
que legerimus." 

The alternation of c, g, q, occurring in ancient manuscripts, 
inscriptions of coins, buildings, etc., evmces what has been al- 
ready stated in Note E. 

C. 

Festus. " Prisci pro acipenser dicebant aquipenser, pro sexde^ 
dm sexdequim. Ex K&Qneqa fecerunt febrim querqueram et car- 
ccrerrij quia scilicet xdQxeg efferebant 

QuiNCT. " Quidam k necessarium credunt quoties a sequa- 
tur, cum sit C litera, quae ad omnes vocalet vim suam 
perferat.'* 

Julius Hvginus apud Servium. " Cum Romani, euntes 
per Tusciam interrogarent Agyllinos, quae diceretur civitas, 
illi, ut pote Graeci, quid audirent ignorantes, et optimum 
ducentes, si eos prius salutarent, dixerunt x^^Q^ 5 quam salu- 
tationem Romani nomen civitatis esse putaverunt et detracta 
adspiratione, eam Caere nominaverunt.*' Hence caeremonia^ 
or ceremonia. 

G. 

Festus. "Antiqui per c literae formam nihilominus g 
usurpabant. Acetare dicebant pro agttare; prddigia quod pro- 
dicant futura, permutalione g literae ; nam quae nunc g appel- 
latur, ab antiquis c vocabatur. Quincentum per c literam usur- 
pabant antiqui ; negotium, quod non sit otium ; negligens dic- 
tus est non legens, neque delectum habens, quid facere debeat, 
omissa ratione officii sui.*' 

VicTORiN. ** Pro agro GoiaVw dicebant Cahino; pro lege, 
lece ; acna pro agna. Audio certe ab augendo dicta est ; et 
numeri cum c habeant, ut ducerUif sexcenii, g reliqui habent, ut 
quadringeniij nongenti,^^ 

Scaur us. ** Camelum alii dicunt, alii Gamelum, Neg(h 
Hum dictum est quia jiec otium,^^ 

5* 
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K. 

Priscian. "Z'et Q quamvis figara et nomine Tideantur 
aliquam habere differentiam, cum c tamen eandem tarn in sono 
Tocum, quam in metro continent potestatem. Et k quidem 
penitus supervacua est ; nulla enim ratio videtur, cur a sequen- 
te k scribi debeat." 

ScAURus. ** Antiqui in connexione syllabarum ibi tantum k 
utebantur, ubi a litera subjungenda erat : quoniam multis vocali- 
bus instantibus, quoties id verbum scribendum erat, in quo re- 
tinere hae llterae nomen suum possent, singulae pro syllaba 
scribebantur, tanquam satis earn ipso nomine explerent, ut pu- 
ta decimus d per se, inde cimus ; item cera, c simplex et ra, et 
bene bne, Ita et quoties kaniLS et karus scribendum erat, 
quia singulis Uteris primae syllabae notabantur, k prima pone- 
batur, quae suo nomen a continebat ; quia si c posuissent, ce- 
nus et cerus futurum erat, non canus et earns." 

Q. 

QuiNCTiL. " Duras facit syllabas q, quae ad conjungendas 
demum subjectas sibi vocales est utilis, alias supervacua, ut 
equiLS ac equum scribimus, cum ipsse etiam hse vocales duse effi« 
ciunt sonum, qualis apud Grsecos nuUus est, ideoque scribi illo- 
rum Uteris non potest — " Cum is canditatus qui coqui filius habe- 
batur, coram Cicerone suffragium ab alio peteret, Ego quoque^ 
Cicero inquit, tibijuxe/avebo, pro ego coque," 

DoNATUS. " Ciceronis dictum refertur in eum, qui coqui 
filius secum causas agfebat. Tu qtioque aderas huic causce ; nam 
veteres, coquus non per c literam sed per q scribebant." 

Velius Long. " Cocum nonnuUi in utraque syllaba per q, 
scribunt nonnulli et inserta u. In verbo enim coquere, pro 
quoquerCj Nisus* censet ubique c literam ponendam, tam in 
nomine, quam in verbo.?' ^^ Be q litera qusesitum est, et mul- 
ti illam excluserunt, quoniam nihil aliud sit quam c et u et non 
minus possit scribi quis per c et u, et t et s. Ideoque non nuUi 
quis et qutB et quid, scripserunt qis, q<B, qid ; quoniam scilicet q 
esset c et m." — ** Quor est cui ret, quod significat oh quam rem. 
Ex hoc retinuit consuetudo hodiema, ut diceremus quare. 
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Quor una syllaba castigatum fit cur, quod nos content! sumus 
per cscribere.** 

Festus. '* Quando et cuando ab Ennio scriptum invenitnr. 
Quaxare pro coaxare ran» dicuntur, cum vocem mittunt. 
Querquera Grseco n^qxeqa certum est dici, unde et career, 
Qaerqv£tum, pro quercetum, 

Priscian. " Apud antiques frequentissime loco cu syllabae 
quu ponebatur, et e contrario, ut arquus^ coquus, oquulus, quum, 
quur,*' 

DoNATUs. " Cui per q veteres scripsere. Nimirum nihil 
inter qui et cui interest, nisi quod diphthongus aliter atque aliter 
efferatur, ut scilicet modo u, mode t integrum tempus consu- 
mat." 

ScAURus/' ''Qut5quidam per cu25 scribunt, quoniam su- 
pervacuam esse q literam putant. Sed nos c in dative pone- 
mus, ut sit differentia cui et qui ; quamquam secundum analo- 
giam omnes partes orationis, quae per casus declinantur, ean- 
dem literam in prima parte omnis casus servent, quam in nomi- 
native habuerint. Cam quidam, nonnuUi quom scribunt, qui- 
dam etiam esse differentiam putant, quod praepositio quidem 
per c, adverbium autem per q debeat scribi, ut cum Claudia^ 
quom legissem : quoniam antiqui pro hoc adverbio cume dicebant, 
ut Numa in Saliari carmine.'* 

Annaeus Cornutus. Quotidie sunt qui per co, cotidie scri- 
bant, quibus peccare licet desinerent, si scirent inde tractum 
esse a quot diebus, hoc est, omnibus diebus." 

Papyrianus. ** Reliquiae et reliqui per c scribebantur, coti' 
die per c et o dicitur et scribitur, pro q ; quia non quotidie, sed 
a continente die dictum est." 

VicTORiN. " Licinius Calvus q litera non est usus. Anti- 
qui cum adverbium, scribebant quatuor Uteris quom, sed pro- 
nunciabant tamen perinde, ac si cum scriptum esset." 



These extracts might be very much enlarged. But a limit 
must be placed somewhere. Since I began to make these col- 
lections, a friend has shown me an English translation of /. O. 
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Scheller^s Latin Grammar, made by G. Walker, A. M., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and head-master of 
the Grammar-School, Leeds ; Second edition, published by 
Murray, in two volumes. In this work are coUected some 
proofs with respect to all the letters, by extracts from Latin 
authors. The translator agrees to the rea^nings and facts 
adduced by Scheller, and even adds some confirmatory consid- 
erations, and yet he has not the courage to insist upon this well 
proved pronunciation ; because, he says, it is so diflScult for the 
English to harden the gutturals before e and i, to read j as t, 
V zaw, &c. ! It is absurd to speak of these diflSculties, be- 
cause the true pronunciation of Latin does not involve a single 
sound which is not common in English. But Mr. Walker does 
not look to the philological bearings of the letters, nor in any 
way view them as the ancients did, if we may credit their own 
sayings : 

Livius. " Miracula literarum." 

QuJNCT. ** Hie enim usus est literarum, ut custodiant 
voces, et velut depositum reddant legentibus ; itaque id expri- 
mere debent, quod dicturi sumus." 

Nor does he agree with a judicious English scholar, Clarke, 
praef. ad Iliad, "Levia quidem haec, et parvi forte, si per se 
spectentur, momenti. Sed ex dementis constant, ex principi- 
is oriuntur omnia : et ex judicii consuetudine, in rebus minu- 
tis adhibita, pendet saepissime etiam in maximis vera atque ac- 
curata scientia." 

Note G. 

On the Appropriation of Words, 

It is certainly true, that nothing less than all the facts, 
which make up human experience, go to the formation of lan- 
guage ; and all are necessary, in order to understand it tho- 
roughly. We cannot indeed be present to all of these, with 
the feeble organization of our brain ; but if we are fully alive 
to the desirableness of it, and if our energies are not blunted, 
our taste not destroyed, and our time not wasted by the obliqui- 



